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Good Friday 


Am l a stone, and not a sheep, 

That | can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy blood's slow loss, 
And yet not weep? 


ot so those women loved 

Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee; 
ot so fallen Peter, weeping bitterly; 

ot so the thief was moved; 


ot so the Sun and Moon 

Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 
Ahorror of great darkness at broad noon— 
|, only |. 


Yet give not o'er, 

But seek Thy sheep, true Shepherd of the flock; 
Greater than Moses, turn and look once more 
And smite a rock. 


E} SUMMARY 


Am I a cold and emotionless stone, rather than a truly devoted 
follower, given that | can stand here, Christ, looking at your 
crucifix, and count each drop of blood you shed without crying 
a single tear? 


The women that followed you at the time, who are still loved, 
grieved you with abundant passion. So did Peter who betrayed 
you—he wept bitterly. The thief on the cross next to you was 
visibly moved. 


Even the Sun and Moon hid their faces in a sky without stars, 
when a great, terrible darkness fell over the land at midday. 
Only I, it seems, am incapable of feeling anything. 


But don't give up on me, God: search for your lost sheep, you 
great leader of the flock. You, who are more powerful than 
Moses, turn and find me, and strike this stone. 
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FAITH AND FEELING 


The speaker of "Good Friday" grapples with a 

profound emotional disconnect from a key event of 
their faith: Christ's Crucifixion. While recognizing the 
significance of Good Friday (the holiday honoring the 
Crucifixion), the speaker wonders why they can't "weep" over 
Jesus's death, despite their belief in the profound meaning of 
his sacrifice—a worry that shows this speaker believes deep 
faith is reflected in deep feeling. "Good Friday" suggests that 
religious faith isn't just about adhering to a set of beliefs, but 
about feeling those beliefs: emotion and imagination are 
indispensable parts of a full relationship with God. 


The speaker longs to be close to God. Right now, though, their 
faith feels like little more than an intellectual exercise, leaving 
them doubting their own religious conviction. Contemplating 
the crucifixion, the speaker pictures the scene so vividly that 
they can practically "number drop by drop Thy Blood's slow 
oss"—that is, count each individual droplet of Jesus's blood. 
But despite the speaker's best efforts, they can't bring 
themselves to "weep" over his death. Accordingly, the speaker 
wonders if they are an emotionless "stone" rather than a 
"sheep"—that is, an unfeeling object rather than a true follower 
of the faith. Religious belief, to this speaker, clearly has an 
emotional side as well as an intellectual one—and it's that deep 
feeling they just can't reach at the moment. 


The speaker observes that stories and figures from the Bible 
confirm the importance of emotion in religious faith. Everyone 
the speaker can think of in the Bible has no trouble weeping 
over Christ's death and their own sins. From the women who 
wept over Jesus's crucified body to Saint Peter (who famously 
denied his belief in Jesus three times before the rooster 
crowed, a biblical moment of doubt and betrayal over which he 
eventually wept "bitterly") to the repentant thief crucified next 
to Jesus, the Bible is full of scenes of weeping. For that matter, 
even the "Sun and Moon [...] hid their faces" in horror when 
Jesus was crucified. In all of these cases, an intense emotional 
response marks an intense religious experience: if a person (or 
indeed a celestial body) really believes in God and understands 
Jesus's sacrifice, they can't help but cry! 


Inthe speaker's view, then, faith is reflected in emotion—that is, 
the strength of one's emotional outpourings confirms and 
proves the strength of one's belief. Those who truly believe in 
the Christian story ought to be moved by it, and a lack of feeling 
might be a worrying sign of imperfect faith. 
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Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-16 


SPIRITUAL CRISIS AND BELIEF 


The speaker in "Good Friday" undergoes a profound 

spiritual crisis when, finding themselves unmoved as 
they contemplate the Crucifixion, they worry that their lack of 
tears means they're not a true believer. In their moment of 
doubt, the speaker turns to their one viable source of help: 
God. The poem thus suggests that faith means depending on 
and trusting in God's help—even or especially when one feels 
remote from God. In other words, sometimes the solution to a 
crisis of faith is, well, more faith! 


Good Friday—that is, the day commemorating the 
Crucifixion—is a major event in the Christian calendar. But it 
leaves the speaker feeling totally cold, making them worry that 
they don't believe as deeply as they feel they should. The 
speaker wants to prove their love of God through "weep[ing]' 
and match the kind of grief on show in the Bible, as by the 
women who cried with "exceeding grief" at Jesus's death. But 
the tears refuse to fall. The speaker longs to be a sheep (a true 
follower) in the flock of God ("the true Shepherd"), but they feel 
like a "stone"that is, an emotionless object. 


nthis moment of fear and doubt, the speaker feels helpless. As 
solving their crisis of faith seems beyond their powers, they 
plead with God to inspire the emotion they so sorely lack. The 
speaker petitions God directly, asking God to "give not o'er" 
that is, "don't give up on me") and to "turn and look once more 
at me]. Their feeling of remoteness from God leads them to 
reach out for God all the more fervently. 


Only God, then, can soothe the speaker's doubts about their 
faith! The poem suggests that a feeling of distance from God 
can only be bridged by deepening one's trust in God. The 
speaker thus answers their crisis of faith by doubling down on 
that very same faith. They might not feel how they want to, but 
deep inside they still believe that God will help them. The best 
proof of one's commitment to God, in this poem, is trusting in 
God to be there even in times of doubt or spiritual emptiness. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-16 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINE 1 
Am I a stone, and not a sheep, 


The title "Good Friday" clues readers into what this poem will 
be about: Good Friday is an important date in the Christian 
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calendar that commemorates the death of Jesus Christ. The 
speaker begins the poem itself by questioning their emotional 
connection to their Christian faith, and more specifically their 
lack of) response to the Crucifixion. This question will take up 
the entire first stanza. 


First, in line 1, the speaker juxtaposes two contrasting 
metaphors: 


Am l a stone, and not a sheep 


These are also both allusions to the Bible, and they tell the 
reader how the speaker sees themselves: 


e |n Ezekiel 36:22-28, God promises to replace 
people's "heart[s] of stone" with the "heart[s] of 
flesh." Similarly, the speaker hopes they can 
overcome their own numbness. 

e Meanwhile, sheep in Christianity represent Christ's 
faithful followers (the Bible refers to Jesus as the 
"true shepherd" of humanity). In this context, then, 
being a metaphorical "sheep" has positive 
connotations, implying unquestioning commitment 
to Jesus/God. 


Both metaphors in the first line, then, have their roots in the 
word of God. In a way, this subtly hints at the speaker's 
devoutness: almost everything they say in the poem has Biblical 
undertones, suggesting a mind well-versed in the book. At the 
same time, the juxtaposition between "stone" and "sheep" 
demonstrates a huge gulf between how the speaker feels and 
how they want to feel. 


The first line uses iambic tetrameter—that is, four iambs 
(metrical feet with unstressed-stressed pattern, da-DUM): 


Am I| a stone, | and not | a sheep, 


All eight words are monosyllables, which, together with the 
iambic rhythm, makes the line sound direct and urgent—as if, 
perhaps, the speaker's entire existence has been reduced to 
this one fundamental question. 


LINES 2-4 


That | can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy blood's slow loss, 
And yet not weep? 


Lines 2-4 continue the question of the poem's opening line, 
spelling out the speaker's spiritual dilemma: Does the fact I'm 
not crying on Good Friday make me a bad Christian? 


Through the use of apostrophe, the speaker addresses their 
words to Christ/God: "O Christ," "Thy cross," "Thy Blood's slow 
loss.’ Directly addressing Christ establishes the poem's 
intimate and devotional tone. It's as though the speaker is 
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trying imagine themselves standing right at the scene of the 
Crucifixion, to feel the significance (and tragedy) of Jesus's 
death as if it's happening right before their eyes. 


The speaker claims to "number drop by drop Thy blood's slow 
loss"—that is, to count each droplet of blood as it falls from 
Jesus's body. This act of (imagined) counting suggests intense 
concentration and determination, as if the speaker tries to 
summon grief and sorrow toward Jesus's death by shutting 
everything else out. 


The line also conjures a vivid picture of the Crucifixion through 
the diacope in the phrase "drop by drop." It's a grim reminder 
that Jesus's death was gradual, arduous, and incredibly painful. 
Hushed sibilance and assonance of round /oh/ and drawling 
/aw/ sounds add to the poem's somber, solemn tone: 


[hat | can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy blood's slow loss, 


These lines also maintain the iambic (da-DUM) rhythm 
established by line 1, providing a steady, relentless march. 


Line 4is then much shorter than the rest of the stanza, 

containing a mere two iambs (making this a line of iambic 

dimeter): 
And yet | not weep? 

The line feels short and direct, the speaker turning their 

attention back in on themselves and wrapping things up 


bluntly: if they truly love Jesus, shouldn't his painful death move 
them, particularly on Good Friday? 


The first stanza, then, pits devotion against doubt, 
underscoring the deeply personal and often tumultuous nature 
of faith—even when what one is supposed to think or feel seems 
abundantly clear. 


LINES 5-8 


Not so those women loved 

Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee; 
Not so fallen Peter, weeping bitterly; 

Not so the thief was moved; 


Lines 5 to 8 contrast the speaker's stoic, stone-like response to 
the Crucifixion with intense emotional reactions described in 
the Bible. With this stanza, the speaker is essentially asking, If 
all these people felt the tragedy and significance of Jesus's death, 
why, then, does it leave me so cold? 


For example, all four of the Gospels—the biblical books that 
focus on Jesus's life, death, and teachings—mention the 
presence of grieving women at his death. Luke 23: 27, for 
example, states that "there followed [Jesus] a great multitude 
of the people, and of women who bewailed and lamented him." 


The first half of the stanza alludes to these women: 
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Not so those women loved 
Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee; 


Unlike the speaker, these women display "exceeding grief" 
toward Jesus's death. The long /ee/ assonance in line 6 
stretches the line out, creating a slow, mournful pace and subtly 
evoking the intensity of the women's sorrow: 


Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee; 


The /ee/ sound also links the women's "exceeding grief" with 
"Thee," implying that their capacity for sorrow brings them 
closer to Jesus/God. 


The speaker's worry is that these women, in feeling and 
performing their grief, prove their worthiness before Jesus and 
God. Not weeping, as suggested in the first stanza, could mean 
the speaker has a cold "stone" heart and isn't a true follower 
("sheep") of their religion. 


Lines 7 and 8 then offer two more figures from the Bible who 
reacted emotionally to Jesus's death. Both lines start with 
anaphora, echoing line 5: 


Not so those women loved 

[ee 

Not so fallen Peter, weeping bitterly; 
Not so the thief was moved; 


Anaphora gives the stanza a list-like quality. It's as though there 
are countless examples of people grieving Jesus in the proper 
manner, thereby making the speaker seem even more isolated. 


Like lines 5 and 6, these lines also refer to the Bible. Peter was 
one of Jesus's disciples who denied knowing him in order to 
preserve his own safety. Peter felt great remorse for his actions 
after Jesus's death, however, hence the reference here to his 
"weeping bitterly.’ This line echoes the Book of Matthew 26:75: 


And Peter remembered the word of Jesus, who had 
said unto him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny 
me thrice. And he went out, and wept bitterly. 


Even Peter, Jesus's denier, wept—and this fact only makes the 
speaker feel worse. Peter also went on to be a key figure in the 
establishment of the Christian religion, and the poem thus uses 
him as an example of someone who failed Jesus but redeemed 
themselves. The speaker feels they, too, fall short of what's 
required, but, so far, sees no such redemption. 


The "thief" in line 8 refers to one of the two criminals crucified 
alongside Jesus (he is sometimes referred to by the name 
Dismas, but this doesn't appear in the original Gospels): 


e Initially, both criminals mock and insult Jesus. Soon 
though, Dismas has a change of heart, and asks 
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Jesus to accept him into his "kingdom." Jesus replies 
that Dismas will be welcomed into paradise. This 
reference, then, underscores that even a 
condemned man can recognize the divinity of Jesus 
and feel moved by his suffering. 

e Bycontrast, the speaker's faith, at this stage, is more 
of an intellectual exercise. 


The visceral reactions of all the people in this stanza contrast 

with the speaker's silent, internal struggle. Note, though, that 
the examples of Peter and the thief hint that problems of faith 
can be overcome. 


LINES 9-12 


Not so the Sun and Moon 

Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 

A horror of great darkness at broad noon— 
l, only l. 


This stanza begins with the same anaphora found in the 
previous stanza—"Not so"—adding yet one more example to the 
long list of people (and objects) that mourn Jesus better than 
the speaker. Starting this way conveys the speaker's weariness: 
this might be a new stanza, but their spiritual crisis hasn't gone 
anywhere. 


This time, the speaker declares that even "the Sun and Moon" 
seemed to grieve Jesus's death, which makes the speaker feel 
even more alone in their inability to weep. They "hid their 
faces" because they recognized and, more significantly, felt the 
tragedy and injustice of the Crucifixion. 


The speaker is personifying the Sun and Moon here, ascribing 
human emotion to unfeeling celestial objects. The fact that the 

oon is a rock adds some subtle insult to injury: the speaker 
ears that they've become a "stone," yet even an actual stone 
seems to display more emotion than the speaker does! 


Fa 


n adding that the sky was "starless," the speaker suggests that 
the glittering stars, too, hid themselves out of deference for the 
solemnity of the occasion. The sibilance in these lines—"so," 
"faces," "starless sky"—creates a whispery sound, evoking how 
these celestial bodies retreat into the shadows of the universe, 
ashamed of what's taking place on earth. 


wu 
, 


Once again, the speaker is drawing directly from the Bible in 
this stanza through allusions. For example, Matthew 27:45 
describes how, during the Crucifixion, "from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all the land unto the ninth hour." In our 
modern conception of time, the Crucifixion effectively begins at 
noon, when the day should be at its hottest, the sun at its 
highest point in the sky. But these cosmic entities can't bear to 
look. This "horror of great darkness at broad noon" captures 
the gravity of the event, making the speaker feel all the more 
guilty that they can't match it with tears. The universe itself 
seems to mourn Jesus's death, adding to the speaker's sense of 
inadequacy. 
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Line 12 conveys the speaker's sense of isolation and distance 
from not just God, but all the figures mentioned in the poem 
thus far. They feel as though it is "I, only I" who fails to grieve 
Jesus. The repetition here hammers home the speaker's 
loneliness. Lines 5-11 built momentum through the use of 
anaphora, yet this brief line abruptly undermines that forward 
motion and wrenches the reader's focus back onto the 
speaker's plight. 


An interesting change takes place in this stanza. Whereas 
stanzas 1 and 2 rhyme ABBA, this stanza and the last use an 
ABAB scheme: 


Not so the Sun and Moon 

Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 

A horror of great darkness at broad noon— 
l, only l. 


This subtle change perhaps suggests spiritual restlessness, a 
breakdown in the speaker's sense of order and harmony. It 
could also convey the speaker's jarring realization that they are 
out of sync with the universe itself, knocking the rhymes out of 
step too. 


LINES 13-14 


Yet give not o'er, 
But seek Thy sheep, true Shepherd of the flock; 


In lines 13-14, the poem changes direction. Here, the speaker 
asks Jesus not to give up on them and instead to seek them out 
and help them to feel what the speaker thinks they're supposed 
to feel. While the previous stanzas focus on doubt and 
inadequacy, these lines subtly turn toward hope and 
supplication as the speaker requests something from God. 


hrough the continued use of apostrophe, the speaker issues 
mperative instructions to Jesus: 


Yet give not o'er, 
But seek Thy sheep, true Shepherd of the flock; 


At first look, then, the speaker seems to have found new 
confidence in their relationship with Jesus; they're issuing 
orders to the "true Shepherd of the flock!" In reality, though, 
this type of language is commonplace in Christianity (see, for 
example, the Lord's Prayer). This, then, is more of a desperate 
plea than a set of commands. The speaker uses such direct 
language because their spiritual crisis demands urgency. 


Line 14 then brings back the metaphor/allusion from line 1, 
with the speaker referring to themselves as a sheep and Jesus 
as humanity's shepherd (this echoes John 10:11, in which Jesus 
says, "I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep"). Earlier, the speaker worried that they had 
become a "stone" (an unfeeling object) rather than a "sheep" (a 
true follower of the Christian faith). Here, at least, they seem to 
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assert that they are a sheep, and therefore, in Jesus's eyes, 
deserve "seek[ing]" and rescuing. 


Indeed, in one parable told by Jesus in the Gospel of Luke (Luke 
15:3-4), being lost from the flock almost qualifies one more for 
his help: 


What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose 
one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he 
find it? And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing? 


The speaker hopes to be that "one," celebrated by Jesus 
precisely because they were once so lost. 


The alliteration of "sheep" and "Shepherd," conveys the 
strength of this bond between Jesus and his flock. 


LINES 15-16 


Greater than Moses, turn and look once more 
And smite a rock. 


Lines 15-16 develop the speaker's plea for divine intervention. 
Here, the poem alludes to Moses and one particular event in his 
life: 


Greater than Moses, turn and look once more 
And smite a rock. 


Comparing Moses to Jesus emphasizes the latter's significance 
and holiness. Moses is one of the most revered figures in the 
Old Testament; he leads the Israelites out of Egypt and receives 
the Ten Commandments from God on Mount Sinai. The phrase 
"Greater than Moses" thus elevates Christ's status, 
demonstrating the speaker's deep respect for hin—even if they 
still can't properly grieve his death. Moses, though an 
important man, was just a man; Jesus was the manifestation of 
God on earth. The speaker's praise of Jesus shows an 
understanding of their own human smallness and 
demonstrates their need for help. 


The speaker wants Jesus to notice them, to "turn and look once 
more.’ Through seeing the speaker and their 
predicament—that is, through recognizing the speaker's 
spiritual trouble—Jesus will (hopefully) take action. To combat 
their crisis of faith, the speaker doubles down on that very 
same faith. Indeed, the speaker doesn't doubt Jesus or God, but 
their own abilities to emotionally comprehend the story of 
Jesus. 


The last line alludes to Exodus 17:6, in which God tells Moses: 


Behold, | will stand before thee there upon the rock 
in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there 
shall come water out of it, that the people may drink. 
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And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel. 


Drawing water from the stone nourishes the thirsty Israelites 
and demonstrates God's power. The speaker also requires 
sustenance from God, although their thirst is of a more spiritual 
nature. As the reader knows from line 1, the speaker worries 
that they're a "stone" (here the speaker uses "rock")—that is, an 
unfeeling object incapable of grieving Jesus's death. Being 
struck—or "smite[d]'—by Jesus/God would draw water in the 
form of tears from the speaker's face. Crying would prove their 
capacity for emotion, which in turn would prove their 
worthiness. In effect, the speaker prays for a miracle: to be 
granted the ability to feel. They thus answer their problem of 
faith with yet more faith; moments of doubt instruct one to 
trust more in God, not less. 


And yet, the poem concludes with an air of ambiguity. The 
speaker's plea for Jesus/God to "smite" them can be seen as a 
call for a harsh awakening, hinting at profound spiritual unrest. 
Rather than a comforting resolution, the poem leans into a kind 
of uneasy prayer. The speaker seeks not just love from Jesus/ 
God, but punishment too. The conclusion thus underscores the 
complexity of spiritual crises, emphasizing that true 
reconciliation is in Jesus's/God's power alone—no matter the 
strength of the speaker's longing. 


©, THE MIDDAY DARKNESS 
IN In the poem's third stanza, the speaker mentions "A 


= horror of great darkness at broad noon" that fell over 
the land at the moment of Christ's Crucifixion. This 
atmospheric darkness symbolizes the spiritual darkness of the 
world at the time. That is, the sky's darkness reflects 
humanity's intense moral failure. The image of this dark sky in 
the middle of the day also adds drama to the poem and 
emphasizes the "horror" of this event, in turn making the 
speaker's lack of an emotional response all the more striking. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Line 11: “great darkness at broad noon” 


X 


ALLUSION 


"Good Friday" contains multiple allusions to the Christian Bible. 
The speaker struggles to emotionally connect with the story of 
the Crucifixion, so it makes sense that the poem hews so closely 
to the book that describes this event: the Bible is part of both 
the speaker's problem and, they hope, their solution. Biblical 


POETIC DEVICES 
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allusions also demonstrate that, put simply, the speaker knows 


their stuff. 


In terms of theological learning, the speaker has all 


the credentials of a good Christian. 


Of course, 


doesn't matter all that much if they have no emotional response. 


the speaker fears this intellectual understanding 


The allusions to the Bible in the second stanza provide 


examples o 


pad 


people who did feel the significant impact of 


Jesus's death, in clear contrast to the speaker: 


For example, the speaker mentions women who 
"lamented" with "exceeding grief" This echoes Luke 
23: 27: "there followed [Jesus] a great multitude of 
the people, and of women who bewailed and 
lamented him" This allusion demonstrates how the 


Everything in the poem, then, passes through a kind 
biblical allusion, proving the strength of the speaker's faith. 
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help the speaker. 


e Asimilar hope emerges in the speaker's reference 


to Jesus as the "true Shepherd of the flock" by 
which the speaker means the genuine leader of 
humanity in the eyes of God. In John 10:11, Jesus 
says, "I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd 
gives His life for the sheep." Elsewhere in the Bible, 
he tells how a good shepherd will seek out a lost 
sheep even if it means temporarily leaving the rest 
of the flock. The speaker desires a similar spiritual 
rescue operation! 


of filter of 


speaker, in their view, ought to behave on Good 


Friday. 


e The speaker also mentions "fallen Peter": a disciple 


of Jesus who betrayed Christ by preten 
know him (in order to preserve his own 
even Peter, who effectively failed his tes 


came 


Christian faith. The mention of bitter weeping 
specifically echoes Matthew 26:75: "And Pete 


remembered 
him, Before th 
thrice. And he 


the word of Jesus, who 
e cock crow, thou shalt 
went out, and wept bit 


e The poem nods to another biblical fig 


reference tot 


who "was moved" too, realizi 


had said 
deny me 
terly." 

ure with 


he thief on the cross next to Jesus 
ng that he was in the 


ding not to 
safety). But 
t of faith, 

to "weepl[] bitterly" at Jesus's death, and 
on to play a formative role in the growt 


went 


h of the 


r 
unto 


the 


presence of the divine. He felt Jesus's significa 


and changed hi 


s view accordingly—th 


Nce 


e speaker is a 


devoted follower, but can't properly feel the tragedy 
of Christ's death. 


All three examples intens 


amplifying their spiritual turmoil. 


The poem's use of allusio 


n 


ify the speaker's pain and isolation, 


can also be read in a more positive 


light, however. By hewing so closely to the Bible, the speaker 


closes the 
feel like it for them) 


temporal gap between then and now (even if doesn't 
This, perhaps, suggests that the quest for 


faith and communion with Jesus/God is a timeless human 


endeavor. In short, al 


usion creates a sense of continuity 


between the poem and Christian tradition. This is important 


because the speaker also finds biblical ideas to reassure them in 


their time of need: 


e The speaker might worry that they are a "stone," 
this metaphorical idea references a passage in the 
Bible in which God promises to replace "heart[s] of 
stone" with "heart[s] of flesh." That is, to grant cold, 


but 


unfeeling people the power of emotion. There's 
biblical precedent, then, to suggest that God will 
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Allusions provide a roadmap for the speaker's journey from 
profound doubt to desperate hope. 


Where Allusion appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-3 

e Lines 5-8 

e Lines 9-11 

e Line 11 

e Lines 14-16 
APOSTROPHE 


Apostrophe is baked into the poem's structure. The speaker 
addresses their words directly to Jesus, spelling out their 
spiritual dilemma in the first stanza: 


Am l a stone, and not a sheep, 

That | can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy bload's slow loss, 
And yet not weep? 


Apostrophe pulls the reader right into the speaker's crisis. The 
reader gets a sense of the speaker's desperation, and it feels a 
little voyeuristic to witness such intimate—and 
troubled—thoughts expressed by an individual to their God. 
The direct mode of address also creates urgency and suggests 
that only God can help the speaker in this hour of need. 


At the same time, apostrophe dramatizes the speaker's deep 
desire to feel emotionally connected to Jesus and his death. By 
saying "Thy cross" instead of, for example, "Jesus's cross," the 
speaker attempts to get as close to Jesus as language will allow. 
But apostrophe is a kind of paradox: technically speaking, it's a 
way of addressing someone or something that isn't there to 
respond. Here, then, it creates an uneasy clash of presence and 
absence, as though Jesus both is and isn't listening. Notably, 
Jesus doesn't answer within the poem's world, which reinforces 
the idea that faith is a deeply personal journey. 


Inthe last stanza, the speaker petitions for divine intervention, 
asking Jesus not to give up on them. They use Jesus's own 
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words/ideas to support their case, asking him to "seek Thy 
sheep [as the] true Shepherd of the flock" (Jesus refers to 
himself in the Bible as "the good shepherd"). These are 
emotionally charged calls for attention, understanding, and 
redemption, and take on an imperative form through verbs like 
"seek; "turn," "look," and "smite." Here, it's almost like the 
speaker issues Jesus/God with instructions. In truth, they're 
speaking the language of prayer, thereby answering their crisis 
of faith with yet more faith. Apostrophe, then, renders the 
speaker's troubled state of mind on the page, demonstrating 
their parallel feelings of doubt and hope. 


Where Apostrophe appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-4: “Am |a stone, and not a sheep, / That | can 
stand, O Christ, beneath Thy cross, / To number drop by 
drop Thy bload's slow loss, / And yet not weep?” 

e Lines 13-16: “Yet give not o'er, / But seek Thy sheep, 
true Shepherd of the flock; / Greater than Moses, turn 
and look once more / And smite a rock.’ 


ASSONANCE 


In the first two stanzas, assonance adds dramatic weight to the 
speaker's language. Take lines 2 and 3, where the speaker 
repeatedly returns to the /aw/ sound while describing the 
Crucifixion in grim and vivid detail: 


That | can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy blood's slow loss, 


These long sounds slow the poem down and subtly evoke 
Jesus's long, painful execution. Together with the sibilance of 
"stand," "cross," and "bload's slow loss,’ the assonance creates a 
solemn, melancholic atmosphere. Note that, though they're not 
quite the same sound, the /o/ vowels in "blood's slow" also add 
to the mournful, heavy tone. 


The next stanza then features lots of /ee/ assonance: 


Not so those women loved 
Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee; 
Not so fallen Peter, weeping bitterly; 


These long, drawn-out vowels again slow the and emphasize 
the intensity of all that weeping. Assonance also links the 
women's "exceeding grief" to "Thee." That is, it subtly conveys 
how their ability to feel and perform their sorrow brings them 
closer to Jesus. Likewise, the shared sounds of "Peter" and 
"weeping" help to connect the once-fallen disciple with his own 
capacity for emotion, which is partly what redeems him. 


Where Assonance appears in the poem: 


e Line 2: “cross” 
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e Line 3: “drop; “drop, “loss” 
e Line 6: “exceeding grief” “Thee” 
e Line 7: “Peter, “weeping bitterly” 


METAPHOR 


"Good Friday" draws on metaphors to dramatize the speaker's 
spiritual dilemma, starting in the very first line: 


Am l a stone, and not a sheep, 


A "stone" of course, is an unfeeling inanimate object; the 
speaker is wondering if they can feel the significance of the 
crucifixion. A "sheep," meanwhile, is a sentient being and in 
Christian theology represents a true follower of Christ. The 
Bible frequently uses this sheep metaphor, depicting both God 
and Jesus as humanity's shepherd. Indeed, Jesus describes 
himself as the "good shepherd" who sacrifices his life for his 
sheep. Here in this first line, then, metaphor contrasts two very 
different states of existence, demonstrating the depth of the 
speaker's troubles. 


The third stanza personifies the sun and the moon: 


Not so the Sun and Moon 
Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 


The sun and moon feel the weight and tragedy of Jesus's death; 
they can't bare to look at the Crucifixion. They seem capable of 
feeling the emotions that, for the speaker, lie out of reach. This 
is ironic, too, given that the speaker frets about being a 
"stone'—even a big piece of rock like the moon seems to 
respond more appropriately to Jesus's death. 


Inthe last line, the speaker asks Jesus to "smite a rock"—that is, 
to strike the speaker and, in doing so, help them to feel. This is a 
riff on a passage in the Bible in which God grants Moses the 
ability to draw water from a stone by hitting it. Metaphorically 
speaking, that water represents the speaker's tears. It's a 
dramatic image that captures the speaker's twin desire for 
spiritual nourishment and, perhaps, for divine punishment. 


Where Metaphor appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “Am la stone, and not a sheep,’ 

e Lines 9-10: “Not so the Sun and Moon / Which hid their 
faces in astarless sky,’ 

e Line 14: “But seek Thy sheep, true Shepherd of the 
flock;” 

e Line 16: “And smite a rock.” 


REPETITION 


"Good Friday" uses repetition to convey the speaker's restless 
and anxious state of mind. 
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For example, listen to the diacope in line 3: 


That | can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy bload's slow loss, 


The repetition of "drop" grimly evokes the gradual, excruciating 
way in which Jesus was killed. It helps to put the reader right 
there at the Crucifixion. This diacope also demonstrates how, in 
their mind's eye, the speaker really fixates on Jesus's death. It's 
as if they study it in detail, hoping to find a way of opening 
themselves up emotionally. Their struggle continues, though, 
expressed using more diacope in line 12: "I, only I." The 
repetition of the first-person pronoun here emphasizes the 
speaker's isolation in their inability to "weep" for Jesus's death. 


The poem also uses anaphora: 


Not so those women loved 

Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee; 
Not so fallen Peter, weeping bitterly; 

Not so the thief was moved; 

Not so the Sun and Moon 

Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 


This repetition creates a sense of building momentum as the 
speaker cites numerous examples of people (and even celestial 
objects) grieving Jesus properly. Anaphora makes this list feel 
relentless and builds rhetorical power, in turn making the 
speaker seem even more alone and inadequate. 


Where Repetition appears in the poem: 


e Line 3: “drop by drop” 
e Line 5: “Notso’” 

e Line 7: “Not so” 

e Line 8: “Not so’ 

e Line 9: “Not so” 

e Line 12: “|, only |” 


= VOCABULARY 


Thy (Line 2, Line 3, Line 14) - An archaic form of "your," here 
used in reference to Jesus/God. 


Number (Line 3) - Count one by one. 


Those women (Line 5) - An allusion to female followers of 
Jesus present at the Crucifixion and/or Ressurection. Biblical 
accounts differ over precisely who was there, but some include 
Mary (mother of Jesus) and Mary Magdalene (one of his most 
well-known followers). 


Exceeding (Line 6) - Very great in size/amount. 
Lamented (Line 6) - Mourned passionately. 
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Peter (Line 7) - One of Jesus's disciples. He famously betrayed 
Jesus by pretending not to know him but, as suggested by the 
poem, repented and went on to become a key figure in 
Christianity. 


Thee (Line 6) - Archaic form of "you," here referring to Jesus. 


The thief (Line 8) - One of the criminals crucified next to Jesus. 
Some sources name him as Dismas; he recognized Jesus's 
holiness and effectively became a follower just before his own 
death. 


Broad noon (Line 11) - High noon/midday, when the sun should 
be at its brightest. 


Yet give not o'er (Line 13) - Don't give up on me yet. 
True Shepherd of the flock (Line 14) - The New Testament 


depicts Jesus as the "good shepherd" of humanity (human 
beings are the "sheep" of his flock). 


Moses (Line 15) - A key figure in the Old Testament. Moses was 
a prophet who received the Ten Commandments from God on 
Mount Sinai and led the Israelites out of Egypt. He also drew 
water from a stone to quench the Israelites’ thirst (with help 
from God of course!). 


Smite (Line 16) - Strike with a firm blow. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


"Good Friday" consists of four quatrains (four-line stanzas). The 
speaker addresses their words directly to Jesus/God through 
apostrophe, and the call for divine help ("seek thy sheep, true 
Shepherd of the flock") makes this a devotional 
poem—essentially, a prayer in poem form. 


"Good Friday" also features a generally iambic (da- DUM) 
rhythm and plenty of rhyme, but both the meter and rhyme 
scheme shift throughout the poem. There's thus some tension 
between the poem's regular stanza shape and its less 
predictable use of other formal elements. The simple four-line 
shape might suggest the speaker's desire for order and spiritual 
certainty, while the shifty meter and rhyme perhaps convey 
their inner turmoil. 


METER 


"Good Friday" mostly uses iambs: metrical units (feet) that 
contain two syllables arranged in an unstressed-stressed 
pattern (da-DUM). This creates a steady, marching rhythm 
throughout the poem. 


The lengths of the lines themselves vary, but in each stanza, the 
first and fourth lines are shorter than the second and third. The 
first stanza, for example, starts with a line of iambic tetrameter 
(four iambs), then has two lines of iambic pentameter (five 
iambs), and a final line of iambic dimeter (two iambs): 
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Am I| a stone, | and not | a sheep, 

That | | can stand, | O Christ, | beneath | Thy cross, 
To num- | ber drop | by drop | Thy blood's | slow loss, 
And yet | not weep? 


This varying line length manipulates the poem's pace. Lines 2 
and 3 are slower and more drawn out than the rest, subtly 
conveying the tortuousness of Jesus's death. Line 4 then snaps 
back to the simple question at the poem's heart: Why don't I feel 
anything emotionally towards the Crucifixion? 


The poem works like this throughout: expanding in the middle 
of each stanza and then snapping back to a shorter line. In 
making the second and third lines of each stanza longer than 
the rest, the poem spends more time with the images of people 
grieving Jesus's death, with the day of the Crucifixion, and with 
the speaker's description of God. 


RHYME SCHEME 


At first glance, "Good Friday" appears to use a pretty standard 
rhyme scheme. The first two stanzas run ABBA CDDC. This is 
nown as enclosed rhyme and is typical of the era in which the 
poem was written. It lends the poem what, at first, feels like 
some predictable music. 


nthe last two stanzas, though, the rhyme scheme switches to 
EFEF (which is known as alternate rhyme). This disruption hints 
at the speaker's own inner turmoil. They're searching for order 
and certainty, the sure ground of being a good Christian. 
Switching up the rhymes like this helps to convey their restless 
state. 


pe SPEAKER 


"Good Friday" features a first-person speaker in the throes of a 
spiritual dilemma. They struggle to relate emotionally to 
Jesus's Crucifixion (which Good Friday commemorates), 
worrying that their faith is a mere intellectual exercise. 


Despite their fear of not being a true "sheep," the speaker is 
clearly well-versed in the Bible. They allude to it in practically 
every line, in fact. In the second stanza, for example, they list 
biblical figures who were deeply moved by Jesus's death, 
contrasting these reactions with their own inability to "weep." 
These comparisons make the speaker feel isolated, as shown in 
the heartbreakingly simple phrase in line 12: "l, only 1." 


Despite their issues, the speaker still directs their thoughts and 
prayers towards Jesus/God, suggesting that greater 
commitment to their faith is the only answer to their troubles. 


Christina Rossetti, though a devout Christian, often 
interrogated and worried about her faith, expressing similar 
doubts to those expressed in this poem. It's thus possible to 
read the speaker as representing the voice of Rossetti herself. 
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AN SETTING 


The poem likely takes place on the holiday mentioned in its title: 
Good Friday, a day that commemorates the Crucifixion of 
Christ. The speaker pictures this event vividly throughout the 
poem. In the first stanza, for instance, the speaker talks as if 
they are actually present at the Crucifixion as it happens: 


That | can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy blood's slow loss, 
And yet not weep? 


It's as though the speaker is trying to get closer to Jesus by 
picturing the scene in vivid detail (or, perhaps, by looking at a 
representation of the Crucifixion, as in a statue or painting). 


The rest of the poem is also grounded in the Christian 
narrative, frequently alluding to the Bible. For example, the 
speaker conjures a sense of the "darkness" that fell over the 
earth when Jesus died and notes how the "Sun and Moon |[...] 
hid their faces." This dramatic description of the Crucifixion 
emphasizes the "horror" of the scene and makes the speaker's 
stoic response seem all the more unusual. The speaker's 
mention of figures like "those women" who openly wept at 
Jesus's death and "the thief" crucified beside him further 
emphasizes the speaker's isolation; they remain distinctly 
separate from all these figures in the poem. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


Christina Rossetti (1830-1894) was one of the most important 
poets of the Victorian era. A popular writer of strange and 
fantastical verse, Rossetti contributed to a growing 19th- 
century vogue for fairy tales and old romances. "Good Friday" 
was published in Rossetti's 1866 collection, The Prince's 
Progress and Other Poems, set among a group of other poems 
addressed to God. 


Devotional poetry was an important aspect of Rossetti's work 
right from the start. "A Better Resurrection," which appears in 
her first collection Goblin Market, preempts "Good Friday" in 
the way its speaker struggles to feel close to the "everlasting 
hills" mentioned in Genesis. Not all of Rossetti's devotional 
poetry focuses on crises of faith, however; readers may want to 
check out "A Birthday" for a more joyful take on the 
relationship between one individual and their maker. 


Rossetti was also associated with the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, an artistic movement dedicated to recapturing 
the beauty of a (much-mythologized and romanticized) Middle 
Ages. Her brother Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a founder of the 
group, was also an accomplished painter, poet, and wombat 
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enthusiast. Rossetti was influenced by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning as well—another popular female poet with strong 
ties to Italy—and some of her contemporaries saw her as the 
older poet's natural successor. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Christina Rossetti lived in a world marked both by 
revolutionary change and reactionary conservatism. The 
Victorians were innovators and empire-builders, and England 
reshaped itself considerably under the reign of Victoria, its first 
truly powerful queen since Elizabeth I. A primarily rural 
population made an unprecedented shift to the cities as factory 
work outpaced farm work, and writers from Dickens to Hardy 
worried about the human effects of this kind of change. 


Perhaps in response to this speedy reconfiguration of the 
world, Victorian social culture became deeply conservative. 
Women were expected to adhere to a strict code of sexual 
morals: a woman must be chaste, pliant, and submissive, and 
any deviation could mean social exile. But within this repressive 
landscape, women writers began to flourish, asserting the 
complexity and meaningfulness of their own lives. Rossetti's 
work was part of a tide of bold and moving poetry and fiction by 
Victorian women; Charlotte and Emily Bronté and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning are only a few of the writers whose work 
achieved contemporary recognition against the odds. 


Additionally, the Rossetti family was swept up in the Oxford 
Movement, a mid-19th-century revival of Catholicism in Britain 
that sought to restore older Christian traditions. Many of its 
prominent practitioners, known as Tractarians, were poets, 
such as John Henry Newman and John Keble. Rossetti was 
deeply religious and her faith played a major role in her poetry. 


=e 


lit MORE RESOURCES 
EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e The Poem Out Loud — Listen to a reading of the poem. 
(https:/Awww.youtube.com/watch?v=MfRojeM-8c8) 


e Rossetti at the Victorian Web — Visit the Victorian Web to 
find a treasure trove of information on Rossetti. 
(https://victorianweb.org/authors/crossetti/index.html) 


e A Brief Biography — Read the Poetry Foundation's short 
essay on Rossetti's life and work. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poets/christina- 
rossetti) 
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e A Contemporary Response — Read critic William Sharp's 
admiring reminiscence of Rossetti, written not long after 
her death. (https://archive.org/details/ 
paperscriticalreOOshar/page/66/mode/2up) 


e Portraits of Rossetti — See some images of Rossetti via 
London's National Portrait Gallery. 
(https://www.npg.org.uk/collections/search/person/ 
mp03876/christina-georgina-rossetti) 


e "Why Is Good Friday Called 'Good Friday'?" — A Slate 
article discussing why this solemn Christian holiday has 
such a "good" title. (https://slate.com/culture/2017/04/ 
why-is-good-friday-called-good-friday-the-etymology- 
and-origins-of-the-holidays-name.html) 


LITCHARTS ON OTHER CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
POEMS 


e A Birthday 

e An Apple Gathering 
e Cousin Kate 

e Echo 

e Fromthe Antique 

e Inan Artist's Studio 
e Maude Clare 

e No, Thank You, John 
e Remember 

e Shut Out 

e Sister Maude 

e Song (When | am dead, my dearest) 
e Twice 

e Winter: My Secret 
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